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ABSTRACT 

^ . Faced vith increased economic pressures and ' 

sinulatneoas demands for high-guality;^ diverse educational options,-* 

ansas .He'^leyan, Kansas Technical Institute, and Bar^i^ant College 
have sought to promote innovation, cooperation, and efficiency * ' 
through a unified, program of instructional development* To that end, 
inservice workshops have been conducted to acquaint faculty members 
of .t}ie' three colleges vith recent deyelopnents in instructional' 
technology with special emphasis oh tfee vri^ting of be^havioral ~ 
objectives, selecting appropriate^ media, and {Producing softvare media 
materials* This document provides:, (1) a description of the structure 
of ^ach college; (2) a synopsis of recent developments in 
instructional desii^n; and (3) a description of the workshops that 
were cooperativeiLy conSuc'ted by the three ins1y.*utions* (EHH) 



♦ ^ ^ Documents acquired by EPIC include many infoi^mal unpublished ♦ 

♦ materaals not available from other sources* EPIC makes every effort ♦ 

♦ to obtain the, best, copy available* Nevertheless, itemff of marginal ♦ 

♦ reproducibility are often encountered" ap^d this affects the quality % 

♦ of the microfiche and hardcopy reproductions EltIC makes available ♦ 

♦ via the EBIC Document. Eeproduction Service (EDBS)* EDES is , not ♦ 

♦ responsible for the quality of the original document, fieproductions ♦ 

♦ supplied by EDES. are the best that can be made from the original* ^ 
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INTRODUCTION 

Generation after generation of Americano have eought the±^ own 
anewere to the problems of providing an education for etudente euitetl 
to exietibg neede, reeourcee,. and intereete. Perhape never before Hae 
the taek been so complex^ The full ef facte of the knowledge explosion # 
national aseeesmenti^ and if ccount ability ae well ae problems not yet 
identified challenge higher education** Thiss decade promiees to be one 
of the most exciting in educational hietory. Hopefully, higher education 
will ehare in that excitement as answers^ to fresh questions are eought 
about accountability and quality of higher education^ In the eyes of 
many, institutions of higher ideation are already in the midst of such 
an educational revolution* 

Throughout, the nation, the spiraling costs pf higher education ard^ 

'forcing government and universities to search for innovations and new 

techniques to reduce ajqpenditures \Ammv^i; possible^ and at the same* 

timsf break the lockstqp patterns that stand .in the way of academic 

creativity, reform, and quality education* In the pasH, many attempts 

* 

* 

to change education # particularly at the collegia and university levels # 

Have failed, because thess attenpts did not include any mechanism for 
* 

changing ths scdlogical balance between teachers and studsntsi in ths 
college olassroom* Usually^ these changss are imposed on the sxis4:lVig 
olassroom ecology in which the teacher leads a group^besed locketep 
progression through the course of study^ This ecology i^ inevitably 
characterized by a high degree of active involvement on the part of th^ 
teacher and a con^arably high degree of passive involvement on the part 
of the student* The state of the art in instructioni'l technology is 

1 I 



such today/ that majny of the tools and techniques xtsed to bring about 
this needed ecological balance In the classroom are available and 
feasible. * ' \ ^ 

The leadership of Kansas Wesleyan^ Kansas Technical Institute and* 
Karymount College recognizes and subscribes to the belief that the 

quality of the teaching/learning- processes is fundamental to the long- 

t 

term goale and mission of their respective Institution. Consequently 
they have placed a High priority for their faculty to develop/ acquire ^ 
and utilize a repertoire of teaching alternatives which make * effective 
use of all possible media' forms that currently Exists within their 
^omblnq^ reBource9.i^ 

Located In the same city/, they have formed a coneoj^tlum (Sallna 
Co^llego Consortium - SCC)' partly with Title XXX support an^ for the past 
three years have demonstrated that cooperatively, they can deal 
effectively and efficiently with conmon Iseuee and problems confronting 
them* 

J 

BEHAVIOF&a. OBJECTIVE 

This papar will admass Itsalf to ono area of cooperation « 

namely/ Instructional development* At the end of this paper, you 

should be able toi 

1* Describe the climate of the participating institutions / 

2* Graphically Illustrate the Instructional development 
system adopted by these Institutions. 

3. Wtlte a descriptive summary of the behavloreily based 

Inservlce training program. )m 



4. Identify several, strengths and weaknesses of this typ0 
of instructional development program. 

5. Observe a viable alternative exemgplifying the* convention 
theme — Dependence - Independence - Interdependence . 

, . INSTITUTIONAL DESCRIPTTON AND CLIMATE * ^ ^ 

The following is a brie/ description of each inptitutioil and it will' 
serve to delineate the type of climate within which instructional develop- 
inent activities were undertaken. \ ■ . 



Kansas Wesleyan ^^^*'^'^ 

As a liberal arts college founded in les^f Ksnsas Wesleyan promotes 
the intellectual pursuit of great idead and the search for values — 
foundations for wise choices and basic life commitments. 

Related to the Uhited Methodist Church, Kansas Wesleyan provides 
l;he contact of Christian values and perspectives within which truth is 
pursued with freedom and opei&eso. Kansas Wesleyan ^frankly^proclaims 
its comltioent to the Christ^oentered life, believii>g t£at persons . 
arrive at authentic religious conviction through open ssarch and personal 
decision. ^ 

The academic program at Kansas Wesleyan offers an unusual variety 
of learning bpportunities In both traditional and non-traditional modes, 
in nineteen major fields of study including the student-designed 
creative degree program. The entire curriculum ie organised to be 
student-centered, flexible and unique. 

Kansas Wesleyan operatea on ai '4-1-4 calendar and is fully accredited 




by North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 



Cooperative pinDgrams with Marymount College and Kansas Technical 
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Institute provide unique opportunities and' jsx|>6sure to faculty and ' 

' ' ' ' ■ \ 

dtddents and derve to enrich the learning environment where Bchol^^^i), 

achievement of le£u:ning skills/ knowledge, and mature judgronts axe 

among the primary goals of education at Kansas Wesleyan* 

, Table 1 



A Summary of Factors Describing 
Kansas Wesleyan's dimate 



Factors 


Description 




Academic Calendar 


^ 4*1-4 




Humber of 'Major Areas ^ 


19 




Tdtal Hxunber of Faculty 


43 




Tdtal Huihbez:;of Kale Faculty 


31*^ 




Tdtal Number of Female Faculty 


12 




Percentage of Ph.D's 


61% 




Percentage of Tenured ^'Faculty^ j 


69% 




Mean Years of Service ' ^. 


10.3 




Total Number of Students Fall 1975 


493'^ 




FTE Pall 1975 , 


480 




Student/Teacher Rdtio 


14*1 





T 



. Table 1 phows a summary of factors describing^Kans^is Wesleyan's. 
climate* Data in Table 1 shows Kansas Wesleyan's Fall 197S enrollment 
was 493 with a fulltime equivalent (FTE) of 480. The current nuihber 
of faculty at Kansas Wesleyan is forty-three; of these thirty-one male 
and twelve female; sixty-one per cent of Kansas Wesleyan faculty has 
Ph*D's; sixty-'nine per cent are tenured, and the mean years of service ie 
10.3 yiars* 'Hiey are consideired to be a strong, committed/ student- 
centered and , teaching-oriented faculty* The current student/teacher' 
ratio is 14:1* . . 



5 

. Kansas Technical ipstj^tuteS ^^'^'Q - j 

The K£msas technical institute ^(KTX) was establislied by the 1965 
Kansas legislature as the state*s first public technical Institute* ^ 

The nia^or goal of the Institute la to provide two-year, college level 

progreuns of applied science anii technology which enable Its students 

to become enploy^le upon graduation* 

A secondary goal of ktx is to provide a basis for u^srstanding 

• " ( " 

fundamental scientific engineering principles which will enable Its^ 

students to^ursue further academic Study in a technical field* 



Kansas Technical Xnstljtute Is^ a unique blend of theory and practice*' 
This coniblnation whep ta^en over a two-year period yields an Associate 
of Technology degree in nine program areas* 

The Kemsas Technical institute graduate is an individual with .highly 
specialized knowledge and skills At a course of study* ^he institute 
, does not train persons «to be. engineers, although this option is Available 



to the graduate' at other, colleges* By the saioe token^ the institute 

" i 

dofis not provide vocational programs for craftsmen* Instruction, bothy^ 

* . ST ' ' 

In the classroom and in the laboratory is highly technical ^ college- 

,^ • 1% , ' 

level material, with a mixture of pr^cticum ^and theory* • 

The State fioard of Education and the Board of Control of Kansas 

Wesleyan have authorized t^e presidents of Kansas Technical Institute and 

* * ' * 

Kansas Wesleyan to .enter into an agreement of consortia* 

The location of both schools in tl^e south part of Sallna provides 
easy access _to each .campus, making it possible for a student to benefit 
from co\irsewDrk at eitftiei^ institution in any given semdster*^ 

^ * 

iO 



The faculty "at KTI ia conaidered to be highly conpetent in their 
area of expertise and demonatratea an underatahding of today^a world 
of wotk ^lich inaures their teaching only current and valid proceaaea 
and techniquea* . . 

Tabli 2 





Sumnary of Factors Desbrlbing ' 
Kanaaa Technical Inatitute^a 
Cliropte 

/ 




r 


\ 

Factora 


Deacription 







^Academic palendar ^ 


4-1-4 




Number of Major Areaq^ ' ^ 


'9 




Total Nuniber of Faculty 


19 ' ■ ■ 




Tdtal wuinib^r.df Male, Faculty 


16 ' 




Tdtal Nuitibar'^of female Faculty 


X 




Perqentage of Profe^adra 


42% 




Percentage of Iiiatructbra 


42% ■ 


■ V 


Percentage of Teaching Techniciana 


16% . 




Percentfage of Teriured Faculty 






Mean Yeara of Service 


■NA ** 




Total wuiriber of Studenta Fail I9?5 


234 




FTE Fall 1975 ^ ^' 
Student/Teacher Hatio 

r ■ . ^ 


246 




' .^3:2.911 




*Ho Policy ' ' ^ ' ■ ' ' 
**«ot Available ' , ' 



Table 2 ahowa a auiiitvary of factora deacribing KTI climate* Data 

■? 

in Table 2 ahowa in the Fall' of 1975 KTI enrolled on ita Salina cajnpus 
a total of 234 atiBent^ with an FTE'of >246'* lUe Institute has nineteen 
faculty* Of theae, forty-two per cent are ranked aa j^rofeaqpra^ forty*^two 
per cent ir^atructora and aixteen per centf teaching techniciana* Data^ 
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on tenure and length of* service were not available. 

' Tho current student/teacher ra'^io at KTI is 12.9>1. 

Harymount College' '9>A0''l-l-'^^'^^ ♦ » 

Marymount Collega is a Catholic, undergraduate' college for men and 
won»nj owned and aponlsored by the Siatera of St. Joaepli of Cdncordia, 
Kansas r incorporated and fully accredited ae a degree^^antin^'^natitu- 
ti^n of higl^er education^ and' governed by a board of directors conqposed ^ 
of lay zmd religious members* 

The mission of Marymount College is to be a conmunity of learners 
where persons share in an ongoing tt^arch for truth in an cenvironniont 
conducive to. human and Christizm values. Marymount College coznnXts 
itself to an educational program that is parson-centered, career and ^ 
bftrvice oriehted, and purposeful* ^ 

Marymount College views liberal education as a process which ^creates 
an ^mospher^ ^ere the various modes of knowing and living are ijntegrated 
to promote Christian self-actualization. Progress Jioward self- 
actualization occurs through freedom of inquiry, truth. seeking, religious 
vitality, academic excellence, critical thinking and responsible 
seinrice-oriented .living in a pluralistic society. 

The teaching faculty are a^^^oup ot dedicated educators' who know . 

what they are about in educating young man and wdmen at the undergraduate 

» . ■ ^ ■ 

■level. ^ - ^ , 

^ Table 3 shows a summary of factors describing 'Marymount College's 
climate. Data in 'Table 2 Bhinta twenty per cent- of rarUcQd nwiribttrB have 

■ - y 
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Ph.D's. Faculty data on tenure and mean years-of service were not 

• Table 3 ■ ' . * 

>• Sunnaary of Factors Describing 
Maifymount^ College's Climate 



Factor? ^ ' Description 



Academic Calendar - ^ 4^1-^4 
Number of Major' Ateas J \ ^ 18 
Total Number of Faculty^ v 67 
itotal Numtbt^r of Hale Faculty - * 28 

Total Ntitttber of Fen^le Faculty ' $9 
Percentage of Ph.D's 20% 
Percentage of Tenured Faculty^ NA * 

(Jean Years of Service ^ NA * 

Total Nuiiiber of Students £<all 1975; 717 
PTE Fall '1975 667 

Student/Teacher Ratio 15:1 




* Not Available 



Marymount College currently offers eighteen major areas of study, 
leading to the Bachelor's Degree » Operating on a 4-1-^4 academic 
calendar/ Maryinount College strives to provide ^e student with an 
atmosphere, of learning in which the maximum breadth ^md depth in the 
pursuit of jtnowledge can be acquired. The entire cnirriculum structure 
allows great flexibility in teaching and learning and provides tor the 
student to pursue a specific field of study and other related areas. 

M^ymount College has cooperative programs with several educa* 
tional institutions including Kansas Wesleyan. These opportunities 
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greatly enhzmce zmd broaden the leaming^ experiences f or . KaryinouniL 
* ' students*. ' * , ' , 

;^ ^ ' - Table 3 also shows Maryniount*s 197$ Fall student body comprised a 
total o^ 717 students for an PTE of 667, The present student/teacher 
' ratio i^ 15^1* ^ ' - / - , 

• ■ . V'' ■■ ■ • • ■ ., ; 

^ - I,D,^ S Y STEM JtjLD OPT^ BY KW-KTt-MC 

^ I 

FrcoQ the preceding dei^criptipns^ it is dlscefniblQ th^ each^ 
institution >ffOuld like to continue providing quality 'educational 
eiqperiences for their students on a lArge-grbup^ sm&ll -group and^ ^ 
, individual' basis* 

Let lis look for a moment at some developments in instruction 
techniques and technology ^md place in perspective the educational need 
' to put the best educational innovations^ ideas, and re^urces within 
• the reach of every teacher and student. \ 



Figure 1 
Traditional Instruction 
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The shift front a book-oriented instruction to instruction that 
utilisses*^ judiciously th^ materials and equipment of educl^itional tech- 
nology necessitates some cliange in the role of the classroom teacher* 
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Visualize the ^acher-student relationship' in a traditional college ^ 
classroom (Fi^. J^^; Though the' teacher In this environment may hav^made 
effective use *of pirinted materials otherc^than the textbook^ chalk-board^ 
and a few other devices, no real technology is involved. One must 
assume that the category labeled ''objectives** Is clear in the mind of 



the l^eachert But what about the student?? 

If the teacher had^leamed to incorporate such materials as films, 
an^ filmstrips^ th^ cl^ssrbra-^elationship may be thought of in terms of 
Media Function Number One (Fig^ 2). In^ this situation^ the technological 
media Siqppleiqent the teacher. 
; ■ ; ' V , 

Figure 2 
Media Futnction 1 
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In Media Function. Number Two (Fig. 3)^ the teacher has begiHi to use 

if ' m _ 

a variety of media such as instructional television^ sllde/)?ound 
presentations, programmed instruction^ etc., as alternative channels 

i' ■ ■ 

fof disseminating instructional content. Note^ however, th^ teacher is 

■ . ■ ' ( ' 

held responsible and accountable . for determining the instructional 
objectives^ selection of content and method^ and student evaluation. 
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Figure 3 
Media Function 2 
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Next# yve have an Instructional isyst^ (Fig* , 4) ^hlch grA^hlcally 



represents' an approach to Instruction that combliies ^thred teaching- 

r' ' 

learning channels^ and one that provides a climate ^tfilch teachers can 
use to modify «the ecological balance In the classroom ^nd still provide 
quality educational jaKP^is^fic^B for students on a Ij^^rge-groupi^ small- 
group^ and Independent study basis* j 

Within this system^ objectives are stated in writing^ zmd are 
* 

given to students* Each faculty meniber is responsible tor selecting 
content materials zmd facilitated by anO[D consultants design^ develop 

+ * 

and produce learning activities utilizing a variety of print - non*^print 
matarials^ that elicit written and oral feedb^k ,^rom students for 
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^couree evaluation. • \ 

Moreover^ it ie within the context of thie inetructional^ system 
that the Salina College Consortium involving Kansas Wesleyan^ Kansas 
Technical Institute and Marymount College have begun to utilize vajtibus 
ID activities as eiAucational tools to aid in rthe presentation ind, Improve- 
Troent of their respective ejqpanding instructional programs. 



Figure 4 
An Instructional System 
Syste^m 
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SUMMARY OF BEHAVlORaLLY BASED INSEBVICE TRMMING PBOGRf^M » 
fiffectlve teachers who qan skilJtfully control arid guide the^ ojb 
Instructional behavior ore greatly, needed* Thef supply of such teach|rs 



is very limiiied and progranj^ 'designed .to develop such skills freguen* 
miss ti|e mark* In driver education, provisions may be made for the 



ly 



finest automobile plus Information: about driving and even the opportunity 
to frequently, observe automobile driving and still not produce skillfitjl 
drivers; similarly in college tsaching, provisions may be made for thai 
« finest instructional materials plus information about teaching methods 
and an opportunity'^to observe good teaching and still not' produce skillful 
teachers* in driver education # a practical, behavi'orally based ^ r ^ 
program is needed*' Sucb a program ehould optimize- feedback and syste- 
matically help, the teacher to independently execute wiser "on-the-job** 
decisions* 

The Learning Technology Inservice Training Program is designed to 
increase a teacher ' knowledge , awareness and understanding of ths many 
fltlmuli occurring in the classroom environment and its relative impact 
Upon the teaching/learning processes* 

The entire trainii:ig program "^is divided into three interrelated 

phases — train^g, independent study, and application* 

^During the training phase, participants receive the following^ 

* 

A) Training and practice in writing behavioral objectives* 

B) Training and practice In selection and utilization of 
various media equipment* 
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C) Tralnlh*9 and practice in producing software media 'knaterials* 

D) * Training and practice in producing single concept pacquetts* 
During the independent, study phase/ participants are enga^ged in 

selected activities with ectphaois upon acquiaition and rafinementi of 

skills presented during the training phase* 

^ ^ , ' 

With the application phase, participants are free to incorporate 
the Above skills in his/her present teaching load ox fbture course 
offerings* All materials needed to coirplete these projects ar^ provided 
by the program* This inservice training program meets once ajweek p6r ■ 
semester* Faculty paxi:icipants Lri the Fall semester are given ireleased 
ti^ during[^ Interterm (the month of January) while Spring semester ^ 

participants are released in June or^ July to conplete the pro-am 

' ' ^ 'I 
objectives* All participants are volunteers and receive no st^fyeilds for 

attending workshops* ,\ 

A unifying goal of the thre)s institutions is to permit ea6h 
institution po grow and develop at their own potential without Sacrificing 
br J^sing their respective functions by utilizing common available 
resource^* This is interpreted to mean avoiding duplication of services 
and resources whersver possible* Table 4 shows a sumnary of Leaminig 
Technology Program activities for ths period Pall 1973> to Spring 1975* 
Data in Table j4 show a total of fifty-five faculty m^oibers within 
the three institutions have experience!^' Learning Technology Inssrvice ' 
Training activities* Forty-eight have elects to participate in 
project activities and their combined efforts yiold a total of^ 103 units, 
of in8truction*«-complete with wril^tsn behatvioral objectives and a variety 
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of supporting media ^ov twenty different torching areas* ' These units bf 
Instruction were largely for student independent study* 



Table 4 



A Suinnary of Learning Technology Program Activities 
For the Period Fall 1^73* to Spring 1975 



Nuntber of Participants 102 
Faculty ^ 55 

Student ' 47 ' 

Number of Faculty Participants 

in Project Activities \ 48 

Number of Teaching Areas 20 

Units of Instruction 103 ' } 



Data in Table 4 further ghow a total of forty-eeven students were 

facilitated In producing non^print reports in various course work* 

* 

Listed in Table 5 are the twenty different teaching areas that Learning 
Technology^ participants represented * ^ 

Table 5 
A Listing of Teaching Areas 

^ro Technology Hiftpry 
Art ' Home Economics 

Biology Library Science 

Business Administration Mathematics 

^Chemistry Mechanical Technology 

Civil Technology Nursing 

Education Philosophy 

Electronics Technology Physical Education 

English , Physics 

General Technology ' $^anish 



16 

Tabls 6 showQ a listing of production sffort by meditun and total : 
, number of units producprf^ Data in Tabls 6 reveal that slide/sound/ 
filumtrips, and audio tape/handbooks were the media most frequsntly 

utilised for production. ^ ^ 

f - * * 

Tabls 6 ■ \ 

A Listing of Production Effort by Medium and 
Tdtal Nuitdber oi Units 





Medium 


No\ of Units 


9 


• 





8 MM Film 1 

Filmstrip 19 

Pilmstrip/Sound 17 

Slide 13 

S lids/Sound 38 

Tape 1 

Tape/Graphics i 1 

Tape/Handbook 10 
Tran«parency Sets , 4 

Video Tape 7 



STREHCTHS OF THIS ID PROGRAM 
The following are a few of the etrsngths and weakneeflee of this type 
of Instructional Development program activities as observed during the 
past two years within the consortium* 

Strengths 

1, Permite the introduction of alternative ways for trans'- 

r 

^ mitting instructional content to infiltrate into 

selected areas of the ourrioulum on an experimental basie. 
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2* Provide a repository of curricul£u: materials heretofore 
unavailable for use within the consortiunt, 
^ 3* Faculty pao^ticipants are highly enthusiastic over the 
^ ^oresults of their effoi^ts and would support such a program 

on a wider scale* 

4, . Students who have been exposed to instructional progre^ma 
developed and produced by faculty participzmts found 
excellent alternative ways for receiving their instruction 
and in general^ would' lifce to see^ more of these opportuni- 
ties be mad^\vailablet* 

Weaknesses 

;7 1< *Lack of' monies available to each Institution for releasing 

'^faculty participzmts for at least one semester to apply in 
J** - ^ 
^ 'greater depth newly acquired skills via Learning Tech- 

^ nology workethops. 

2* Lack of a wider range of programming and production 

capabilitiejs rln terms of personnel^ and equipment^ ^ 

^ especially l*T*V* for extended, utilization of product* 

3* Noticeable chzmgO ^d impact on curricular offeringa will 

^ , not Jbe evident within the consortium until the above 

weaknesses are minimized if not eliminated* 

COHCLUSXOS 

$mall colleges across the nation are caught in an uncomfortable 

♦ 

crosscurrent* On the one hand^ they are cdbpelled by pressing economic 
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concerns to prove their academic p^ogrzun; on the other# they must 
respond to societal demzmds for new curricula/ career programs^ and 
innovative teaching/learning strategies if they are to attract Btudente* 
and flourish^ Kansas Wesleyan, Kansas Technical Institute and Marymount 
College axe in a unique position to deal creatively with this cross** 
current* Located in the '^aroe city, they have formed a consortium 
paurtly with Title III support and tor the past three years have demon- ^ 
strated that coopera/tively they^ can deal effectively and efficiently 
with common issues and problems confronting them. This paper Addressed 
itself to one area of cooperation — instructional development — and in my 
opinion offered a viable alternative exemplifying ^the convention theme; 

^ 1 r * ' 

{ 

Dependence - Independence - Interdependence* ^ p£u:^hrase Albert Ceumi^, 
Do not walk in front of me for I may not follow " 
Do not walk behind for I may n6t lead 
Step up beside me and, together we shalil walk forvard*^^ 
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